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GOLD MEDAL. OF CHARLES I. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


By favour of Lieut. Col. Drummond, [I am 
enabled to submit to you, a very rare and 
unpublished fine Gop mEDAL, indeed, so 
scarce, as not otherwise known; or, in Bm 
language of medallists, it is unique. e 
Rev. Mr. Commeline, senior fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, the fortunate 
owner of it, is presumed to be a collateral 
descendant of Bishop Juxon, the faithful 
attendant of the unfortunate Charles I. This 
monarch presented it to the bishop, aud 
according to a tradition in the family, it was 
received from him on the scaffold. Be this 
wit may, nothing is wanting to render it of 
the utmost interest ; no doubt can arise as 
to its being given by the king, both from its 
appearance as a ee: having what is 
termed a mint mark, (a rose,) and, probably, 
fora 5/. or Gl. piece, presented by the en- 
graver to his Majesty for approval ; as well 
ts from its being conveyed down in a direct 
line from the bishop to its present possessor. 

Bishop Juxon, by will, devised this rare 
medal to Mrs. Rachael Gayters; from her it 
came to her grand-daughter, Miss Gayters, 
who married the Rev. James Commeline, the 
father of the present rector of Red Marley, 
Worcestershire; the latter gentleman pre- 
sented it to his son, in whose possession it 
how is. 

I do not hesitate to pronounce it the work 
of Rawlins, who was engraver at the mint in 
the latter years of Charles I., and who, doubt- 
less, followed the fortunes of his royal master, 
&we find him, after the Restoration, em- 
ployed by his successor. This artist engraved 
tt Oxford, the rare crown piece struck for 

city, with its representation on it. The 
Vou. xxvi. Z 


portrait of the king on this coin will, on a 
minute examination, be found to be exactly 
similar to that on the medal, allowing for 
difference of costume. The likeness is very 
good, (see the above Engraving,) but the 
execution coarse in comparison with those 
beautiful coins of Charles I. by Briot, taken 
from his portraits by Vandyke. It has what 
is termed an engrailed edge, but is not 
milled. There is a twenty-shilling piece, in 
gold, very similar in appearance to it, with 
this difference :—the head is crowned, the 
mint mark an anchor, and the king’s titles 
more abbreviated. 

This interesting medal weighs 1 oz. 10 dwts. 
l3grs. The thanks of those gentlemen who 
are collectors, are richly due to its present 
owner, who has so liberally permitted it to be 
engraved ; as well as to Mr. William Taylor, 
a medallist of talent, who has, by permission, 
taken some exquisite casts from it, and pre- 
sented them to those gentlemen who cannot 
hope to possess the original. 

I cannot withhold from the public, a com- 
munication which I have received from an 
honourable baronet* on this occasion, himself 
possessing an extensive and brilliant cabinet 
of medals, and the liberal donor of a new 
¢nd valuable publication on local tokens. 
This gentleman’s maternal ancestress was 
the daughter of Elizabeth Juxon, a niece of 
the bishop, and the wife of James St. 
Amond, Esq., of Covent Garden ; this lady 
possessed the identical George, (the jewel of 
the Order of the Garter,) which all autho- 
rities agree was presented to the bishop by 
the king, but a few moments previous to his 

* Sir George Chetwynd. 
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decapitation ; Sir George Chetwynd, in no 
degree disputes the fact of this medal being 
presented by the sovereign, but considers, 
from what has been handed down in his 
fumily, (and he has heard his immediate 
predecessor speak from tradition largely on 
this subject,) that the George alone was 
given on the scaffold, and consequently, that 
the medal in question had been presented by 
the monarch previously. It is preserved in 
its original case in which it was presented by 
the king. . Tu. 
17, Great Russell-street, Covent Garden. 


P. S. Since this article has been received, 
the above medal has, by purchase, fallen into 
the hands of Lieut. Col. John Drummond, 
late of the Coldstream Guards ; a gentleman 
who possesses, likewise, a brilliant and valu- 
able collection of Roman and English gold 
coins, 


THE SWALLOW. 
(From the French of M. Guidez.) 


Nimetz swallow ! why wilt thou 
Fly away from us so soon? 
Ah! thou knowest, frost and snow 
Follow summer’s fervid nvon ; 
But before thou fliest away, 
In a milder clime to dwell, 
Stay, O nimble swallow! stay ; 
I will bid thee my farewell. 


Thou wilt soon review those waves, 
Thou hast often skimmed before ; 
Other lands that ocean laves 
Still for thee have bliss in store: 
But, before thou fliest away, 
In another clime to dwell, 
Stay, O nimble swallow stay, 
Let me bid thee my farewell. 


Shouldst thou view that lovely land, 
Where such happy days I past, 
This, O this is my command,— 
Say my love shall ever last. 
But e’en now thon fliest away, 
Thou in other climes wouldst dwell; 
Stay, O nimble swallow! stay, 
I've not bid thee my farewell. 


When anon a softer breeze 
Shali have chas’d the frost and snow ; 
When the leaves have cloth’d the trees, 
Here new pleasures thou shalt kuow, 
Thou'lt prepare to fly away, 
Here, as erst, again to well; 
I before that distant day, 
Shall have bid a long farewell. 


Shortly I shall disa; , 

Like the leaf befere the wind ; 
Thou'lt no longer see me here, 

Nor again my footsteps find ; 
I sha’n’t see thee fly away 

As erst, in other climes to dwell; 
T at thy departing day, 

Shall have bid a long farewell. 
Thus upon a foreign soil, 

A child of sorrow sweetly sung, 
Heartfelt troubles to beguile, 

And give, at length, to grief a tongue : 
The bird prepar'd to fly away, 

He was —— ba more br tell 
The joys of the departing day, 

He wad bid a long farewell. ‘e's 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES, 
BY AN OLD COLLECTOR. 


In the parish register* of Easton-Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, are the following :— 
Si Christum discis, nihil est si cetera nescis ; 

Si Christum nescis, nihil est si cetera discis, 
Englished thus: by Mr. W. L. Beynon, Barton-under- 
Needwood. 

Tf thou learnest Christ who died 
Upon the cross, 
Though thou nothing know’st beside, 
It is no loss: 
If thou know’st not Christ who died, 
(For sinners slain, ) 
Though thou learnest all beside, 
It is no gain. 
Also: 
In Divum Lucam Evangelistam et medicum. 
Lucas Evangelij & medicine munera pandit : 
Artibus hine, illinc Religione valens. 
Utilis ille labor, per quem vixere tot egri; 
Utilior per quem tot disicére mori. 
On Easton-Maudit, fourth bell, commonly 
called the French bell, is this motto :— 
Dulcis sisto melis campana vocor Gabrielis, 
Thus imitated by Ioan Tegid.t 
Englished.—t stand a bell of sweetest sound, 
As honey to the tongue; 
Gabriel's I'm called—a name renown'd 
In history and song. 
Welshed.—Cloch wyf yn felus fal y mél, 
A’m enw ydyw Gabziel. 


Inscriptions on Bells. —To the curious in 
bells, the following may not be unacceptable, 
—(Brayfield, \st.) Cantate Domino Canti- 
cum Novum. 1699. 5th— 


When I do ring or tole my voice is spent, 
That men may come to hear God’s word and so 
repent. 1616, 


(Doddington, 4th.) Feare God, and obey the 
Prince, 1593.—(Earl’s Barton, \st.) Beati. 
Pacifici. 1720.—(2nd.) Si Deus pro nobis, 
quis contra nos ? 1720.—(5th.) Vera. Judicet. 
Ecclesia. Fixus. Adversa. Sperno. 1720, 
(Ecton, 4th.) Feyre God. 1612.—( Whiston, 
5th.) Cum Cum and Praie. 1638.—( Olney, 
2nd.) God save the Queene. 1599.—(Wes. 
ton- Underwood, \st.) Jesus speed mee. 1687. 
—( Yardley-Hastings, \st. bell.) Fear God, 
honour the King. Henry Penn, Founder. 


* The Register is headed thus: — Registrum 
Eastonie Maudit recens excriptum Anno Dni, 1599. 
In hoc registro parochiano, a baptismata, nuptia, et 
funera suo ordine sequutur ab auno Dni. i539 ad 
1599. “ The first period at which we find the Govern- 
ment issuing orders for keeping parish registers is in 
the year 1538, in the reign of our Eighth Henry, 
about the time when Thomas Cromwell was ap- 
pointed the King’s vicegerent for ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. In this capacity, Cromwell issued several 
injunctions to the clergy, one of which ordains that 
‘every officiating minister shall, for every chureh, 
keep a book, in which he shall register every mar- 
riage, christening, and burial.’ Elizabeth ordered 
the use of .porcement in the preservation of parish 
registers. The Easton Register is also of parchment. 
Few of the ancient registers which are now extant 
date their commencement before this queen's reign.” 


T.S. A. 
+ The Rev. John Jones, Christchurch, Oxford, who 
resented his Translation of Isaiah to the Queen, on 
x Majesty's recent visit to Oxford. 
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1723.—(2nd.) Obey them that have rule over 
you in the Lord.—(3rd.) Beware of false 
rophets, who come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ig.—(4th.) Praise God in the beauty of 
holiness. Humphry Betty, A.M., Rector. 
—(5th.) Bee not wise in your own conceits. 
Samuel Whitmey, Robert Jeffery, C. Ws. 
—(6th.) The righteous hath hope in his 
death. The Right Honble. George Earl of 
Northampton, Baron Compton of Compton. 
1723.— (Carlton, Ist.) Praise the Lord. 
1602.—(4th.) In multis annis resonat cam- 
a Johannis.—(Chillington, 4th.) Sancta 
terina, ora pro nobis. J. D.—( Harrold, 
Qnd.) Cum Cum and praye, 1603.—(3rd.) 
Praise the Lorde. 1603.—( Odell, 4th.) God 
save our King. EN.TS. 1618.—(5th.) Love 
and fear God, Honour and obaie the King. 
1635.—(Fentham, 5th.) Cum voco venite. 
(Hanslope, 3rd.) God save Kyng Charles. 
1625.—(4th.) God save Kyng Charls. 1626. 
—(Ravenston, 2nd.) Ave Maria. — (3rd.) 
God save our King, 1623.—(/rchester, 1st.) 
Gloria Deo Soli, 1728.—( Wollaston, 6th.)\— 

I to the church the living call, 

And to the grave do summon all. 
—(Higham- Ferrers, 3rd.) —A. B.C. D. E. F. 
G.H.1. K. L.M.N.O. 161).—(S5th.) Glory 
bee to God one high. 1636.—( Finedon, 1st.) 
Call a solemn assembly. Ex Dono Gilberti 
Dolben, Esqr. 1688.—(2nd.) Holiness to the 
Lord.— (Std.) Praise God upon the high 
sounding cymbuls.—(4th.) A voice from the 
temple. A voice of the Lord.—(5th.) As in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. — (6th.) Sir English Dolben, Bart. 
Lord of the manor. Rev. S. W. Paul, B. D. 
Vicar. Watch, for ye know not the hour of 
death.— (Wellingbro, \st.) ‘fhe gift of Sir 
Paule Pinder, Knight. Anno 1640.—(2nd.) 

Be yt knowue to all that doth me see, 

That Newcombe of Leicester made mee, 1604 
(6th.)— ms 

To church the livinge I doe call : 

The deade to grave I summon all. 1639. 

In Doddington church, Northamptonshire, 
oa curiously carved screen is this inscrip- 
tion, (in abbreviated and mutilated charac- 
tets:)—‘Orate pro ans. Ricardi Kyng et 
Agnet. uxoris eius, constructoru. ist. operis:” 
Which the village clerk gave thus as he had 
heard it, —“ God bless Richard King and 
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"y+ BAgnes his wife, who was the builders of 
ry these buildings.” It is alsu said that Friar 
eral n was priest here, and lived in the south- 
nt West corner of the church. In the north 
nar. (gtansept are several bare-footed pilgrims, car- 
ered Mtying, (as our guide said,) Lazarus to his 
rsh burial, on a bier, before which is another 
on grim with his staff and scrip. 

gn.” the chancel of Great Billing, on a brass 





plate is :-— 
opr Brasegirdle underneath this stone, 


h left his pawne of resurrectiou ; 
Who foure and fifty winters did 7 
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This flocke the pasture of God’s heavenly worde ; 

And all his lifetime did employ his care 

So to growe rich to make the poore his heyre : 

Being charitye’s fuithfull stewart, he imparts 

Twelve hundred pounds to nourish Oxford artes ; 

Then if our God to them ope heaveu doore, 

That give but drops of water to the poore, 

Sure his wise soul laid up a treasure there, 

That nere shall rust—who now bought heaven su 
deare : 

When faith and good workes have so long contended, 

That faith is almost dead, and good workes ended. 


Obijt Octob. 25, 1625. 


In the belfry of Ecton church, Northamp- 
tonshire, is this quaint inscription, with the 
names of the ringers prefixed :— 


All you that come into this place, 
Thare names may read, but not disface. 


Inscription on a mural monument, in Ir- 
chester church, Northamptonshire :— 


Of auntient gentry here lye three discents, 

hose virtues are their lasting mouuments ; 
Those virtues which to th’ parents honnour wonne, 
Were all in fall perfection in the sonne : 
Hee was devout, walked humbly with his God, 
Without the least repining at his rod ; 
His loyalty was as unmov'd as fate,— 

Yhen Treason prosper’d, he did Treason hate ; 
Virtue through all his warfare was so strong, 
Hee rather chose to beare than doe a wrong ; 
In charity both liberall and wise, 
Hee knew God slights a foolish sacrifice ; 
Iu sacred friendship he did all excell, 
None chose so warily, or lov’d so well ; 
Hee did his friend by wise advice persuade, 
And so increas’d that frieudship which he made ; 
Heav’n saw, approv'd, aud summon’d him away, 
Hee tooke no leave, nor made ove minute’s stay ; 
But, (like Elijah,) dropt his mantle downe, 
Aud hasten’d to put on the promis’d crowne : 
His lamp, (though full, ) did hastily expire, 
For dissolution was his great desire ; 
Heaven that kind fate did to his friend deny, 
Because it found him not (yet) fit to dye ; 
But gave him time, till those good seeds were 


growne, 

Which his dead friend with pious care had sowne ; 

Fast may they ripen, and him soone prepare 

Of lasting blisse and thee to enjoy a share, 

Never to part againe, no more to dye, 

But where he tooke delight to live to lye; 

“a his friend’s gone, his pulse, greate Nature's 
rum, 

Hath beat’s approach, and told his friend he’s eome ; 

Slow was his march, the cause of his delay 

Was he, his guide being gone, he lost his way ; 

Att last he found the path which he had trodd, 

That surest leads to the Eternall God; 

Like troubled Israll, he marcht fourty years 

Through this vast wilderness of cares aud tears ; 

The Nation's laws were polisht by his breath, 

And truth sustain’d a dammag’ by his death ; 

Rich in the praises of the —_ he stood, 

And honour'd by the best for being good ; 

He hopes at last, when the just Judy’ ap; . 

They’! plead his cause as he hath pleaded theirs ; 

His practice nere was blemish’d with a flaw— 

He help’d redeeme the credit of the Law ; 

And what was acted ill he only saw: 

In recompence he’s reached the promised land 

Given to those obeying God’s command ; 

Tho’ Death was quick, (who for a time some spares, ) 

It had no power to take him unawares, 

Su quick a doome, (being so well prepar’d,) 

Shorten’d his paine, and hasten’d his reward ; 

The swifter progress calls for earlier rest, 

No change cau come tov soon yt makes us blest ; 

Tho’ we pretend no profitt by our greife, 

Yet to souls pent in sorrow ’tis releife, 
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From hence we will with all our greifes dispence, 
Nor monuments erect in our defence, ¢ 
Since marble cannot last like Innocence. 


In the church of Carlton :— 


Joane Goddard. 
Here lyeth hir corps entombed, which was ever, 
(From infancie to age, ) a dying lyver, : 
Her bodie here doth lye ; noe massie stoue 
Eutombes hir sovle ; hir sovle is god-ward gone : 
Who god-ward lives, with God shall live and rest— 
Then is hir sovle entomb'd in Abram's brest. 

1610. 

Yet let not man defer to ye last howr, 
Repentance is of God, not in man’s powre. 

In the church of Rushden, Northampton- 
shire, is a finely sculptured, marble monu- 
ment to the memory of Robert Pemberton, of 
Pemberton, in the county of Lancaster, Esq., 
and his lady :—she dyed the 30th of Julye, 
in the yeare of grace 1608; he, the 18th of 
April, in the yeare 1609 : 

What man and wife were, or may after be, 
Onnto ye other, (even such two were we ;) 
Full forty years we husband were and wife, 
All which faire time we lived without a strife ; 
And on our deathbeds, it was hardly geste, 
Which had to other greater love exprest : 

I kind and loving to her, to me thus 

She tender-hearted, myld, and vertuous ; 

We had eight children to augment our joyes,— 
For her fower daughters, and for me fower boyes ; 
Ky God's grace we soe a payrd, 

As that in sexes equally we shar’d 

Not a year after that to heaven she went, 

But me my Maker thether to her sent. 

Also, in the above church :— 

Sir Goddard Pemberton, Knut. died 1 Augt. 1616. 
When all is done, it only is the pen, 

Can tell the world the good or ill of men ; 

Stone, wood, or brass, whereon ther uaught is writt, 

Is svone as silent as those under it ; 

And for tradition let the dead not trust, 

Or to the living that we see injuste ; 

Then for thy to his g race, 

The Knight which here lies buried in this place ; 

Hurt not this tomb, raze not when thou hast read,— 

Oh, in thy mercye doe not wronge the rs 
.S 





THE LAST DAYS OF NAPOLEON. 
(From Le Bon Messager, a Swiss Al he) 
Durina Napoleon’s confinement at St. He- 
lena, a copy of Dr. Bogue’s Essay on the 
Divine Authority of the New Testament was 
given to him, which the author had sent to 
the island ; he read it with interest aud satis- 
faction. At that time, a religious revival 
took place among the inhabitants of the 
island, as well as several soldiers of the gar- 
risoun. One of the effects of this restoration 
of religion was the establishment of a meet- 
ing of officers and other christians, whose 
object was to read and study the scriptures, 
to instruct each other mutually, and to pray 
for themselves and for the brethren. In the 
two last years of Napoleon’s life, several of 
these pious officers formed the picket esta- 
blished in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Emperor’s dwelling. They met for reli- 
gious exercises, as we have before remarked, 
on the other side of the valley, and about a 
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gun’s shot from his lowly residence; and 
there, strangers to the politics of the govern. 
ment, whose orders they obeyed, and mind. 
ing nothing but the charity the gospel in. 
spires, they never failed to supplicate heaven 
in fervent prayers on behalf of their prisoner ; 
they begged the God of mercy and goodness 
to allay the sufferings of a long sickness, 
and to make them instrumental to the peace 
and salvation of his soul. It was, therefore, 
natural that they should be very desirous to 
know what had been Napoleon’s ideas and 
sentiments on his approach to etemity. 
Among other things, these companions of 
his exile learned, that he had read Dr. 
Bogue’s Essay with pleasure; that he read 
the Holy Scriptures, of which he spoke re- 
spectfully ; and that, in his illness, the name 
of that Saviour spoken of and revealed in the 
New Testament was often on his lips. After 
Napoleon’s death, the copy of the Essay 
which belonged to him, and which he had 
made use of, was given to one of the sub. 
officers of the picket, who had taught English 
to the children of the Emperor's friends, and 
who was known as a respectable man, and 
a religious character. When the regiment 
returned to England, one of the officers pre- 
sented this same copy to the venerable 
author, who received it with the warmest 
thanks. He afterwards frequently expressed 
his gratitude to God, that he had called him 
to write a book which had been interesting 
to that extraordinary man, and which, iu all 
probability, had produced a most salutary 
effect upon his mind. T.S.A. 
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MY VISIT TO NIAGARA. 
By the Author of “ The Gray Champion.” 


Never did a pilgrim approach Niagara 
with deeper enthusiasm, than mine. I had 
lingered away from it, and wandered to 
other scenes, because my treasury of anti. 
cipated enjoyments, comprising all the won- 
ders of the world, had nothing else so mag- 
nificent, and I was loth to exchange the 
pleasures of hope for those of memory s0 
soon. At length, the day came. The stage- 
coach, with a Frenchman and myself on 
the back seat, had already left Lewiston, 
and in less than an hour would set us down 
in Manchester. I began to listen for the 
rour of the cataract, and trembled with a 
sensation like dread, as the moment drew 
nigh, when its voice of ages must roll, for 
the first time, on my ear. The French 
gentleman stretched himself from the win- 
dow, and expressed loud admiration, while, 
by a sudden impulse, I threw myself back 
and closed my eyes. When the scene shut 


in, I was glad to think, that for me the 
whole burst of Niagara was yet in futurity, 
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We rolled on, and entered the village of 
Manchester, bordering on the fulls. 

1 am quite ashamed of myself here. Not 
that I ran, like a madman, to the falls, and 
plunged into the thickest of the spray— 
never stopping to breathe, till breathing 
was impossible: not that I committed this, 
or any other suitable extravagance. On the 
contrary, I alighted with perfect decency 
and composure, gave my cloak to the black 
waiter, pointed out my baggage, and inquir- 
ed, not the nearest way to the cataract, but 
about the dinner-hour. ‘The interval was 
spent in arranging my dress. Within the 
last fifteen minutes, my mind had grown 
strangely benumbed, and my spirits apa- 
thetic, with a slight depression, not de- 
cided enough to be termed sadness. My 
enthusiasm was in «a deathlike slumber. 
Without aspiring to immortzlity, as he did, 
I could have imitated that English traveller, 
who turned buck from the point where he 
first heard the thunder of Niagara, after 
crossing the ocean to behold it. Munya 
western trader, by-the-by, has performed 
asimilar act of heroism with more heroic 
simplicity, deeming it no such wonderful 
feat to dine at the hotel and resume his 
route to Buffalo or Lewiston, while the 
cataract was roaring unseen. 

» Such has often been my apathy, when 
objects, long sought, and earnestly desired, 
were placed within my reach. After dinner 
—at which, an unwonted and perverse epi- 
curism detained me longer than usual—I 
lighted a ciger and paced the piazza, mi- 
nutely attentive to the aspect and business 
of a very ordinary village. Finally, with 
reluctant step, and the feeling of an intruder, 
I walked towards Goat Island. At the toll- 
house, there were further excuses for de- 
laying the inevitable moment. My signa- 
ture was required in a huge leger, contain- 
ing similar, records innumerable, many of 
which I read. The skin of a great stur- 
geon, and other fishes, beasts, and reptiles ; 
acollection of minerals, such as lie in heaps 
near the falls ; some Indian moccasins, and 
other trifles, made of deer-skin and em- 
broidered with beads; several newspapers 
from Montreul, New York, and Boston; 
all attracted me in turn. Out of a number of 
twisted sticks, the manufacture of a Tusca- 
tora Indian, I selected one of curled maple, 
curiously cunvoluted, and adorned with the 
carved images of a snake and a fish. Using 
this as my pilgrim’s staff, I crossed the 
bridge. Above and below me were the 
Tapids, a river of impetuous snow, with 
here and there a dark rock amid its white- 
hess, resisting all the physical fury, as any 
cold spirit did the moral influences of the 
scene. On reaching Goat Island, which 
_— the two great segments of the 
falls, I chose the righthand path, and 
followed it to the edge of the American 
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cascade. There, while the falling sheet 
was yet invisible, | saw the vapour that 
never vanishes, and the Eternal Rainbow of 
Niagara. 

It was an afternoon of glorious sunshine, 
without a cloud, save those of the cataracts. 
[ gained an insulated rock, and beheld a 
broad sheet of brilliant and unbroken foam, 
not shooting in a curved line from the top of 
the precipice, but falling headlong down 
from height to depth. A narrow stream 
diverged from the main branch, and hurried 
over the crag by a channel of its own, 
leaving a little, pine-clad island and a streak 
of precipice, between itself and the larger 
sheet. Below arose the mist, on which 
was painted a dazzling sun-bow, with two 
concentric shadows—one, almost as perfect 
as the original brightness ; and the other, 
drawn faintly round the broken edge of the 
cloud. 

Still, [ had not half seen Niagara. Fol- 
lowing the verge of the island, the path led 
me to the Horse-shoe, where the real, 
broud St. Lawrence, rushing along on a 
level with its banks, pours its whole breadth 
over a concave line of precipice, and thence 
pursues its course between lofty crags to- 
wards Ontario. A sort of bridge, two or 
three feet wide, stretches out along the 
edge of the descending sheet, and hangs 
upon the rising mist, as if that were the 
foundation of the frail structure. Here I 
stationed myself, in the blast of wind, which 
the rushing river bore along with it. ‘The 
bridge was tremulous beneath me, and 
marked the tremour of the solid earth. I 
looked along the whitening rapids, and en- 
deavoured to distinguish a mass of water far 
above the falls, to follow it to their verge, 
and go down with it, in fancy, to the abyss 
of clouds and storm. Cuasting my eyes 
across the river, and every side, I took in 
the whole scene at a glance, and tried to 
comprehend it in one vast idea. After an 
hour thus spent, I left the bridge, and, by 
a staircase, winding almust interminably 
round a post, descended to the base of the 
precipice. From that point, my path lay 
over slippery stones, and among great frag- 
ments of the cliff, to the edge of the cata- 
ract, where the wind at once enveloped me 
in spray, and perhaps dashed the rainbow 
round me. Were my long desires fulfilled ? 
And had I seen Niagara ? 

Oh, that I had never heard of Niagara 
till I beheld it! Blessed were the wanderers 
of old, who heard its deep roar, sounding 
through the woods, as the summons to an 
unknown wonder, and approached its awful 
brink, in all the freshness of native feeling. 
Had its own mysterious voice been the first 
to warn me of its existence, then, indeed, 

I might have knelt down and worshipped. 
But I had come thither, haunted with a 
vision of foam and fury, and dizzy cliffs, 
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and an ocean tumbling down out of the sky I was conscious of nothing but the great 


—a scene, in short, which nature had too 
much good taste and calm simplicity to 
realize. My mind had struggled to adapt 
these false conceptions to the reality, and 
finding the effort vain, a wretched sense 
of disappointment weighed me down. I 
climbed the precipice, and threw myself on 
the earth—feeling that I was unworthy to 
look at the Great Falls, and careless about 
beholding them again. 
s a s e * 

All that night, as there has been and will 
be, for ages past and to come, a rushing 
sound was heard, as if a great tempest were 
sweeping through the air. It mingled with 
my dreams, and made them full of storm 
and whirlwind. Whenever J awoke, and 
heard this dread sound in the air, and the 
windows rattling as with a mighty blast, I 
could not rest aguin, till looking forth, I saw 
how bright the stars were, and that every 
leuf in the garden was motionless. Never 
‘was a summer-night more calm to the eye, 
nor a gale of autumn louder to the ear. The 
rushing sound proceeds from the rapids, 
and the rattling of the casements is but an 
effect of the vibration of the whole house, 
shaken by the jar of the cataract. The 
noise of the rapids draws the attention from 
the true voice of Niagara, which is a dull, 
muffled thunder, r ding between the 
cliffs. I spent a wakeful hour at midnight, 
in distinguishing its reverberations, and re- 
joiced to find that my former awe and en- 
thusiasm were reviving. 

Gradually, and after much contemplation, 
I came to know, by my own feelings, that 
Niagara is indeed a wonder of the world, 
and not the less wonderful, because time 
and thought must be employed in compre- 
hending it. Casting aside all pre-conceived 
notions, and preparation to be dire-struck 
or delighted, the beholder must stand beside 
it in the simplicity of his heart, suffering 
the mighty scene to work its own impression. 
Night after night, I dreamed of it, and was 
gladdened every morning by the conscious- 
ness of a growing capacity to enjoy it. Yet 
I will not pretend to the all-absorbing en- 
thusiasm oo some more fortunate spectators, 
nor deny, that very trifling causes would 
draw my eyes and thoughts from the cu- 
taract. 

The last day that I was to spend at Nia- 
gara, before my departure for the far west, 
I sat upon the Table Rock. This celebrated 
station did not now, as of old, project filty 
feet beyond the line of the precipice, but 
was shattered by the full of an immense 
fragment, which Jay distant on the shore 
below. Still, on the utmost verge of the 
rock, with my feet hanging over it, I felt as 
if suspended in the open air. Never before 
had my mind been in such perfect unison 
with the scene. There were intervals, when 





river, rolling calmly into the abyss, rather 
descending than precipitating itself, and 
acquiring tenfold majesty from its unhurried 
motion. It came like the march of Destiny, 


It was not taken by surprise, but seemed to 


have anticipated, in all its course through 
the broad lakes, that it must pour their 
collected waters down this height. The 
perfect foam of the river, after its descent, 
and the ever-varying shapes of mist, rising 
up, to become clouds in the sky, would be 
the very picture of confusion, were it merely 
transient, like the rage of a tempest. But 
when the beholder has stood awhile, and 
perceives no lull in the storm, and considers 
that the vapor and the foam ure as everlast- 
ing as the rocks which produce them, all 
this turmoil assumes a sort of calmness. It 
soothes, while it awes the mind. 

Leaning over the cliff, I saw the guide 
conducting two adventurers behind the falls, 
It was pleasant, from that high seat in the 
sunshine, to observe them struggling against 
the eternal storm of the lower regions, with 
heads bent down, now faltering, now pressa 
ing forward, and finally swallowed up in 
their victory. After their disappearance, a 
blast rushed out with an old hat, which it 
had swept from one of their heads. The 
rock, to which they were directing their 
unseen course, is marked, at a fearful dis- 
tance on the exterior of the sheet, by a jet 
of foam. The attempt to reach it, appears 
both poetical and perilous, to « looker-on, 
but may be accomplished without much 
more difficulty or hazard, than in stemming 
a violent northeaster. In a few moments, 
forth came the children of the mist. — 
ping and breathless, they crept along the 
base of the cliff, ascended to the guide’s 
cottage, and received, I presume, a certifi- 
cate of their achievement, with three verses 
of sublime poetry on the back. 

My contemplations were often interrupted 
by strangers, who came down from For- 
syth’s to take their first view of the falls. A 
short, ruddy, middle-aged gentleman, fresh 
from old England, peeped over the rock, 
and evinced his approbation by a broad grin. 
His spouse, a very robust lady, afforded a 
sweet example of maternal solicitude, being 
so intent on the safety of her little boy that 
she did not even glance at Niagara. As for 
the child, he gave himself wholly to the en- 
joyment of a stick of candy. Another 
traveller, a native American, and no rare 
character among us, produced a volume of 
Captain Hall’s tour, and laboured earnestly 
to adjust Niagara to the captain’s description, 
departing, at last, without one new idea or 
sensation of his own. The next comer was 
provided, not with a printed book, but witha 
blank sheet of foolscap, from top to bottom 
of which, by means cf an_ ever-pointed 
pencil, the cataract was made to thunder. 
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In a little talk, which we had together, he 
awarded his approbation to the general 
view, but censured the position of Goat 
Island, observing that it should have been 
thrown farther to the right, so as to widen 
the American falls, and contract those of 
the Horse-shoe. Next appeared two traders 
of Michigan, who declared, that, upon the 
whole, the sight was worth looking at; 
there certainly was an immense water-power 
here; but that, after all, they would go 
twice as far to see the noble stone-works of 
Lockport, where the Grand Canal is locked 
down a descent of sixty feet. They were 
succeeded by a young fellow, in a home- 
spun cotton dress, with a staff in his hand, 
and a pack over his shoulders. He advanced 
close to the edge of the rock, where his 
attention, at first wavering among the 
different components of the scene, finally 
became fixed in the angle of the Horse- 
shoe falls, which is, indeed, the central 
point of interest. His whole soul seemed 
to go forth and be transported thither, till 
the staff slipped from his relaxed grasp, and 
falling down—down—-down—struck upon 
the fragment of the T'able Rock. 

In this manner, I spent some hours, 
watching the varied impression, made by 
the cataract, on those who disturbed me, 
and returning to unwearied contemplation, 
when left alone. At length, my time came 
to depart. There is a grassy foot-path, 
through the woods, along the summit of the 
bank, to a point whence a causeway, hewn 
in the side of the precipice, goes winding 
down to the ferry, about half a mile below 
the Table Rock. The sun was near setting, 
when I emerged from the shadow of the 
trees, and began the descent. The indi- 
rectness of my downward road continually 
changed the point of view, and showed me, 
in rich and repeated succession—now, the 
whitening rapids and the majestic leap of 
the main river, which appeared more deeply 
massive as the light departed; now, the 
lovelier picture, yet still sublime, of Goat 
Island, with its rocks and grove, and the 
lesser falls, tumbling over the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, like a tributary stream; 
now, the long vista of the river, as it eddied 
and whirled between the cliffs, to pass 
through Ontario towards the sea, and every- 
where to be wondered at, for this one, un- 
tivalled scene. The golden sunshine tinged 
the sheet of the American cascade, and 
painted on its heaving spray the broken se- 
micircle of a rainbow, Heaven’s own beauty 
crowning earth's sublimity. My steps were 
slow, and I paused long at every turn of the 
descent, as one lingers and pauses, who 
discerns a brighter and brightening excel- 
lence in what he must svon behold no more. 
The solitude of the old wilderness now 
teigned over the whole vicinity of the falls. 
My enjoyment became the more rapturous, 
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because no poet shared it—nor wretch, 
devoid of poetry, profaned it: but the spot, 
so famous through the world, was all my 
own !—New-England Magazine. 





Antiquariana. 
THE KING’s GUARD-CHAMRER, WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 


Tue decorations of the King’s Guard-cham- 
ber at Windsor Castle have been so much 
altered of late, that probably a description of 
its appearance at his present Majesty’s ac- 
cession may be agreeable to some of our 
teaders. This fine apartment, seventy-five 
feet in length, is placed at right angles to 
the magnificent hall dedicated to St. George, 
the entrances into which open from it. Just 
before the demise of George IV., whose tuste 
has been generally acknowledzed, Sir Samuel 
Meyrick was honoured with the commands 
of that monarch to select and arrange what 
armour and weapons he thought proper, so 
as to give to the room the best possible effect; 
and the Board of Ordnance was directed to 
grant him the assistance of Mr. Lovell, super- 
intendent of the small armoury department, 
and Mr. Stacey, of the depot in Tooley-street. 
His Majesty was pleased to approve most 
highly of Sir Samuel's ideas on the subject, 
but did not live to see them realized. 

Those who have inspected what is termed 
Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury, at the Tower of 
London, must have witnessed with what 
skill Mr. Stacey can display the various parts 
of modern weapons, as ramrods, gun-barrels, 
locks, bayonets, gun-stocks, swords, &c. In 
like manner various stars, laurel branches, 
and such like devices of a novel, yet appro- 
priate character, were selected and revised by 
Sir Samuel Meyrick for the King’s guard- 
chamber at Windsor. It is but justice to 
state that one, by no means apparent, advan- 
tage in Mr. Stacey’s contrivances, is the 
important fact that by such an arrangement 
of the several parts of weapons, they are not 
injured in the slightest degree, but remain 
quite in a fit state to be put together at a 
moment’s notice. 

Mr. Lovell also, combining with great 
practical knowledge, a thorough acquaintance 
with the forms and fastening of armour, 
afforded equally valuable assistance. 

Besides the decorations already described, 
and tasteful groups of ancient weapons pro- 
cured and arranged by Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
were the following :— 

As the principal point of attraction over 
the chimney-piece, in a glass case, was de 
sited that extremely beautiful target of Henry 
VIIL., which had a similar position in the 
octagon prs in the late Buckingham 
Palace, and which George IV. ordered to be 
removed at the express request of Sir Samuel. 
This exquisite work of art, made of steel, is 
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ornamented with bas-reliefs plated with silver. 
on a ground of niello, &c, and said, with good 
reason, to have been chased by the celebrated 
Benvenuto Cellini, and a present to the En- 
giish sovereign by Francis I., King of France. 
The subject of them, distributed in four com- 
partments, accompanied by a Latin inscrip- 
tion, is the contest between Caesar and Pom- 
pey- This delightful specimen has been 
placed on a pivot, so that by turning it round, 
the bystander can conveniently inspect every 
portion. 

As this is exactly opposite the centre door- 
way of St. George’s Hall, above the fire-place 
was a representation of St. George and the 
Dragon, so as when open to be seen through 
it. This was composed of a youth’s suit of 
armour, richly engraved and gilt, of the close 
of the reign of James I., and placed in such 
manner as that the supposed wearer was 
striding over one wing of his bestial enemy, 
and thrusting his lance into its mouth. Be- 
hind it appeared a glory, designating a holy 
personage, which was formed of ramrods, on 
a gilt ground. The scales of the dragon 
were made of sword-blades turned blue, and 
it was seen issuing out of a jungle of rushes 
composed of similar materials, shining bright. 
The emphatic words of his late majesty, on 
being shown the design by Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick were, “ now we shall have something 
worth looking at ;” and those who saw it can 
-bear testimony that the grouping justified the 
prediction. But, alas! the decorations were 
not completed till the 9th of July, 1831. 

On a corbel labelled a. pv. 1612, on the 
right side of the fire-place, was a magnificent 
suit of armour of bright steel and gold, made 
for the interesting Henry, Prince of Wales, 
ornamented with his initials and the thistle 
and rose. This young man’s premature death 
was greatly regretted by the nation, as his 
Jove for, and proficiency in, the military pas- 
times of the day, were much more suited to 
the temper of, the times than the peaceable 
disposition of his father. A part of the addi- 
tional armour for the tournament was placed 
at his feet,.and the remainder on the next 
corbel. 

Qn a similar support on the other side of 
the chimney-piece, and inscribed a. p. 1620, 
was a suit that probably belonged to his bro- 
‘ther Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King. Charles I., on which several naval and 
‘other trophies were deautifully engraved. 

Next, on a corbel dated a. p. 1635, was a 
‘suit of armour attribnted to Prince Rupert, 
.with the grand -guard affixed in readiness for 
the tournament. 

The one after has the date a. p. 1596, and 
the armour is called that of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the. spirited but unfortunate 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. The oma- 
mental engraving of this suit is peculiarly 
chaste and elegant. 
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- A complicated trophy of arms and armour, 
in which were to be found various beautiful 
and rare pieces, was grouped so as tastefully 
to occupy a very broad space of wall. Another 
one to correspond was placed exactly opposite. 

At the end of the apartment, on each side 
of the great window, were two niches. In 
one of these, Sir Samuel placed.a suit of the 
Duke of Brunswick, who lived a. p. 1530, 
and was ancestor of his present majesty. It 
was at his suggestion removed hither from 
Carlton Palace, having been originally brought 
from the arsenal of that duchy. . It was of 
bright steel, and finely engraved. 

In the corresponding niche, having the 
date a. p. 1588, was a suit of massive tourna- 
ment armour, which has been assigned to 
Lord Howard of Effingham, who commanded 
the English fleet in the memorable victory 
obtained over the Spanish Armada. 

Over the entrance to this apartment, at its 
opposite termination, is a gallery, and on this 
were placed two trophies of arms and armour, 
—The Analyst, (Worcester,) No. 7. 


THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER, 
ASBEY. 

Oustructine the view of the south tower of 

the Abbey church, and forming part of the 


WEST MINSTER 


_Abbot’s lodgings, stands the venerable wall 


of the Jerusalem Chamber. It was built b 
Abbot Litlington, in the reigns of Edward 
III. and Richard II. The ancient front has 
a battlement repaired with bricks, as shown 
in the first Engraving. 

The Deanery communicates with the Jeru- 
salem Chamber by some apartments, in the 
windows of which are some remains of 
painted glass; and in a small ante-room, in 
an ornamented niche, probably for a piscina, 
are similar relics of the ingenuity of past 
ages, which the excellence of our times has 
scarcely approached. The Chamber itself, 
which is 38 feet in length, and 19 feet in 
width, was repaired in the sammer of 1820, 
The ‘ceiling 1s coved; the chimney-piece is 
of cedar, but has been painted to imitate 
grained oak; it is curiously carved in the 
style of James the First’s reign, when it was 
first erected, at the cost of Dean Williams; 
it consists of two divisions of paneling, &c., 
with cornices and Ionic columns. In the 
centre panel are the following arms: quar- 
terly, first and fourth, a chev. erm. between 
three Saracens’ heads in profile, couped ; 
second and third, a chev. between three stags’ 
heads caboshed and attired. This coat is 


placed between the arms of the See of Lin. 


coln, 6n the dexter, and those of the College 
of Westminster on the sinister side; the 
whole being in one shield, for Dr. Joho 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of 
Westminster, who, in 1641, was advanced to 
the See of Canterbury. The same arms 
are represented in the large north window, 
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(The Jerusalem Chamber, Westward.) 


together with seven small, historical and 
scriptural subjects, in stained and painted 
-glass, which, from their design and execution, 
Mr. Brayley refers to Richard the Second’s 
reign. Against the side walls, disposed in 
frames, are some considerable remnants of 
the old tapestry hangings of the choir of the 
Abbey church ; and against the south wall is 
the well-known, curious painting of King 
Richard II., sitting in his regal parapher- 


-Nalia, in the Coronation chair. 


Henry IV. breathed his last in this 
Chamber, into which he had been brought 
when seized with his final illness, whilst 
worshipping at St. Edward’s Shrine, on the 
20th of March, 1413. At that period, he was 


‘preparing for a voyage to the Holy Land, 


ving recently assumed the cross in conse- 
quence of a prediction that “he should die 
in Jerusalem,” which had been made to him 




















in the early part of his life. “He became 
so syke,” says Fabian, “while he was mak- 
ynge his prayers, to take there his leve, and 
so to spede hym upon his iournaye, that 
such as were aboute him feryd that he wolde 
have dyed right there; wherefore they, for 
his comforte, bare hym into the Abbottes 
place, and lodged hym in a chamber, and 
there, upon a paylet, leyde him before the 
fyre.” Shortly after, on recovering his senses, 
he inquired where he was, and on being told, 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, he adverted to 
the prophecy,* and finding his death to be 
approaching, employed his last moments in 


© Shakspeare dramatises the King’s reply thus :-— 
Laud be to God !—eveu here my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me for many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem, ' 
Which vainly [ “a the Holy Land 
enry IV., part 2, Act iv., se. 4. 
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(Interior of the Jerusalem Chamber, South-east.) 
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giving counsel to-his son, the Prince of 
Wales ; then recommending his soul to God, 
he expired. 

The prints represent the Chamber, as it 
appeared about twenty years since: the in- 
terior shows fewer traits of antiquity than 
the exterior. 


+ Abridged from Londiniana, vol, ii. p. 127—129. 


Che Public Journals. 


THE NOTTINGHAM GARDENS. 
(From a striking Paper, by William Howitt; in 
Tait’s Magazine.) 

Tuere are, in the outskirts of Nottingham, 
upwards of 5,000 gardens, the bulk of which 
are occupied by the working class. A good 
many there are belonging to the substantial 
tradesmen and wealthier inhabitants ; but the 
great mass are those of the mechanics. These 
lie on various sides of the town, in expanses 
of many acres in a place, and some of them 
as much as a mile and a half distant from 
the centre of the town. In the winter, they 
have rather a desolate aspect, with their naked 
trees and hedges, and all their little summer- 
houses exposed, and damp-looking, and for- 
lorn; but, in spring and summer, they look 
exceedingly well—in spring, all starred with 
blossoms, all thick with leaves; and their 
summer-houses peeping pleasantly from 
amongst them. The advantage of these gar- 
dens to the working class of a great manu- 
facturing town, is beyond calculation; and I 
believe no town in the kingdom has so many 
of them, in proportion to its population. It 
were to be desired that the example of the 
Nottingham artisans was imitated by those 
of other great towns; or rather that the taste 
for them was encouraged, and, in fact, created, 
by the example of the middle classes, and by 
patriotic persons laying out fields for this pur- 
pose, and letting them at a reasonable rate. 
A wide difference in the capability of indulg- 
ing in this ‘healthful species of recreation, 
must, of course, depend on the species of 
manufacture carried on. Where steam- 
engines abound, and are at the foundation of 
all thé labours of a place, as in Manchester, 
for instance, there you will find few gardens 
in the possession of the mechanics. The 
steam-engine is a never-resting, unweariable, 
unpersuadable giant and despot; and will go 
on thumping and setting thousands of wheels 
and spindles ir, motion ; and men must stand, 
as it were, the slaves of its unsleeping ener- 
gies. Oh! what was the fate of the ancient 

nii to the fate ef our modern mechanics ! 

hat was the fate of “the slaves of the 
lamp,” or the slaves of the talismanic ring, to 
that of the slaves of the steam-engine! They 
could vanish and lie at rest till came the irre- 
sistible call; ¢hey could sport over ocean and 
desert, through the air and the clouds; they 
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could speed into the depths .of- space, and 
wander amid the inconceivable mysteries and 
miracles of unknown worlds, till the omnipo- 
tent spell recalled them to execute some tem- 
porary wish of their tyrant, and then return 
to a wide liberty. But the slave of the steam. 
engine must be at the beck of Ais tyrant 
night or day, with only such intervals as 
barely suffice to restore his wearied strength 
and faculties :—therefore, you shall not see 
gardens flourish and summer-houses rise in 
the vicinity of his hurrying and tremendons 
power. But where he is not, or but partially 
predominates, there may the mechanic enjoy 
the pleasures of a garden. And how many 
are those pleasures ! 

Early in the spring—as soon, in fact, as 
the days begin to lengthen, and the shrewd 
air to dry up the wintry moisture—you may 
see them getting into their gardens; clearing 
away the dead stalks of last year’s growth, 
and digging up the soil; but especially on 
fine days in February and March they are 
busy. Trees are pruned, beds are dug, walks 
cleaned, and all the refuse and decayed vege- 
tation piled up in heaps; and the smoke of 
the fires in which it is bupnt rolling up from 
many a garden, and sending its pungent 
odour to meet you afar off. It is pleasant to 
see, as the season advances, how busy their 
occupants become ; bustling there, with their 
basses in their hands, and their tools on their 
shoulders ; wheeling in manure, and clearing 
out their summer-houses; and what an air of 
daily increasing neatness they assume, till 
they are one wide expanse of blossomed fruit- 
trees and flowering fragrance. Every garden 
has its summer-house ; and these are of all 
scales and grades, from the erection of a few 
tub-staves, with an attempt to trail a pump- 
kin or a wild hop over it, to substantial brick 
houses with glass windows, good cellars fora 
deposit of choice wines, a kitchen and all ne- 
Cessary apparatus, and a good pump to supply 
them with water. Many are very picturesque, 
rustic huts, built with great taste, and hidden 
by tall he in a perfect little paradise of 
lawn and shrubbery—most delightful spots 
to go and read in.of a summer day, or to take 
dinner or tea in with a pleasant party of 
friends. Some of these places, which belong 
to the substantial tradespeople, have cost their 
occupiers from one to five hundred pounds, 
and the pleasure they take in them may be 
thence imagined ; but many of the mechanics 
have very excellent summer-houses, and there 
they delight to go and smoke a solitary pipe, 
as they look over the smiling face of their 
garden,’or take a quiet stroll amongst their 
flowers ; or to take a pipe with a friend ; or to 
spend a Sunday afternoon, or a summer 
evening, with their families. The amount of 
enjoyment which these gardens afford to a 
great number of families, is not easily to be 
calculated—and then the health and the im. 
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ed taste! You meet them coming home, 

ving been busy for hours in the freshness 
of the summer morning in them, and now are 
carrying home a bass brimful of vegetables 
forthe house. In the evening, thitherward 
you see groups and families going; the key 
that admits to the common paths that lead 
between them is pruduced ; a door is opened 
and closed; and you feel that they have 
vanished into a pure and sacred retirement, 
such as the mechanic of a large town could 
not possess without these suburban gardens, 
And then to think of the alehouse, the drink. 
ing, noisy, politics-bawling alehouse, where a 
great. many of those very men would most 
probably be, if they had not this attraction— 
to think of this, and then to see the variety 
of sources of a beautiful and healthful inte- 
rest which they create for themselves here :-— 
what a contrast!—what a most gratifying 
contrast! There are the worthy couple sit- 
ting in the open summer-house of one garden, 
quietly enjoying themselves, and watching 
their children romping on the grass-plot, or 
playing about the walks ; in another, a social 
group of friends round the tea-table, or enjoying 
the reward of all their spring labours, picking 
strawberries fresh from the bed, or raspber- 
ries, gooseberries, and currants from the 
bush. In one you find a grower of fine ap- 
ples, pears, or plums, or of large gooseberries ; 
in another, a florist, with his show of tulips, 
ranunculuses, hyacinths, carnations, or other 
choice flowers that claim all his leisure mo- 
ments, and are a source of a thousand cares 
and interests, And of these cares and inte- 
rests, the neat awning of white canvass, 
taised on its light frame of wood, the glasses 
and screens of board and of matting, to defend 
those precious objects from every rude attack 
of sun, wind, or rain—all these are sufficient 
testimonies ; and tell of hours early and late, 
in the dawn of morning and the dusk of 
evening, when the happy man has been en- 
tranced in his zealous labours, aud absorbed 
ina thousand delicious fancies, and specula- 
tions of perfection. Of late, the. splendid 
dahlia and the pansey have become objects of 
attention ; and I believe of the latter flower, 
till recently despised and overlooked, except 
in the old English cottage garden, there are 
now more than twenty varieties, of such bril- 
liance and richness of hue, and many of 
them of such superb expanse of corolla, as 
merit all the value set upon them. 

This is the allotment system of the manu- 
facturing town ; to the full as desirable as 
that for the country, and which may be faci- 
litated—fraught as it is with abundant phy- 
sical and moral good—by philanthropic indi- 
viduals, to a great extent. At Nottingham, 
a I have observed, the taste seems to have 
gtown up originally of itself, and then, excit- 
ing the attention of speculators, has been 
tended to its present growth by them, The 
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mechanics there have not their gardens at a 
cheap rate. They all say they could purchase 
their vegetables in the market for the amount 
of the rental and incidental expenses ; but, 
then, they get the health and the enjoyment, 
and their fruit and vegetables they get so 
fresh. 

There are, according to a personal exami- 
nation made by myself, now upwards of 5,000 
of these gardens, containing, as single gar- 
dens, 400 square yards each—the general 
scale of a garden; though a good many are 
held as double and even treble gardens. 
These let at from one halfpenny to three half- 
pence per yard; but, averaged at three far- 
things, make a rental of 12. 5s. per garden, or 
a total of 6,250/. Five thousand gardens of 
400 yards each of clear garden ground, inde- 
pendent of fences and roads, give 413 acres 
and about a rood. Now, if we add one-fifth 
for the fences and roads, the total quantity of 
land occupied is 496 acres; or we may say, 
in round numbers, 5@0 acres. Here, then, 
for 500 acres, which, at fifty shillings an 
acre—a good rent for ordinary purposes— 
would yield a rent only of 1,250/. yields, by 
being converted into gardens, a rent of 6,2504, 
or a clear profit of 5,0002. 

Thus, it is evident that any persons willing 
to promote this taste for gardening in the 
neighbourhood of towns, might donble, in 
many instances, the ordinary rent of the land, 
and yet let it in gardens at half the price of 
these Nottingham ones. Even where land, 
in the vicinity of a large town, is very highly 
rented—a halfpenny a yard, and ten gardens 
to the acre, fences and roads included, would 
produce 8/. 6s. 8d. per acre; no contemptible 
sum, to say nothing of the real kindness of 
the accommodation, and the health, pleasure, 
and pure taste communicated to their fellow- 
men; whilst against the increased risk of 
loss, and the increased trouble of the collec. 
tion of rent, are to be set the value of the 
gatden stock, fruit-trees, shrubs, and flower. 
roots, and the summer-houses, which enhance 
the value to the next tenant. 


Potes of a Reader. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


[Tue notion of regarding the East Indies as 
a source of unbounded wealth, which is en- 
tertained by all the young people of this 
country who go there, is an erroneous one, 
We do not remember seeing so graphic a 
description as this of Mr. Graham, of the 
first impressions on our countrymen on land- 
ing in India. | 

This erroneous idea of the state of India,. 
may be formed by him who merely visits one 
or all of the three great cities—Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay, or perhaps some of the. 
other chief places where the Euglish are 
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stationed. In the former, he will find the 
principal officers of the government, and the 
wealthy English and native merchants, re- 
siding. He will see all the pomp and luxury 
that riches can command, and be dazzled 
with the different costumes and manners of 
the Eastern nations. In Bombay, he will 
behold the Englishman rolling softly along 
in his carriage, dressed in white jacket and 
round hat; the active Parsee, or fire-wor- 
shipper, following in his large coach, accom- 
ea by his friends, all of them having 
arge upright turbans, smooth faces, and 
dark mustachoes, and dressed in loose white 
robes, with a handsome girdle round the 
loins. Numbers of the same caste may be 
seen in the evening, ranged along the beau- 
tifully placid sea shore, muttering their ori- 
sons to that glorious luminary, the setting 
sun, then burnishing with his last golden 
rays the western sky. The fort of Bombay 
has a beautiful appearance. It is strong and 
extensive, with a handsome glacis, called the 
esplanade, sloping down from it. Passing 
along this, the attention of a stranger will 
also be attracted by palanquins, hurrying 
along with gentlemen, luxuriously reclining, 
borne along on the shoulders of the Kamathe 
Hamal, or bearer, with brawny limbs, and 
only a cloth round his loins, a plain turban, 
sandals on his feet, large silver bracelets or- 
namenting his arms, and golden rings in his 
ears. Near the wells, the upright Hindoo, 
or fair Parsee woman, may be seen grace- 
fully balancing on her head several pitchers, 
one above the other, full of water. The 
silver rings on her toes make a jingling noise 
as she moves along. Massy silver rings 
decorate her legs, bracelets her 
arms, and golden ones her ears and nose. 
The stern Arab may also be seen stalking 
sedately amongst the crowd, with his long, 
flowing, black beard, and a rosary in his hand. 
On the roads are to be descried Armenians, 
Jews, Portuguese, Chinese. Rajpoots, Moguls, 
and the different classes of Musselmen and 
Hindoos in their various costumes. The 
young cadet also lately arrived from England, 
and now left to act for himself in this new 
world, and ready to follow the habits of those 
around him, is seen riding rapidly along, on 
his way to the mess, proud of his red jacket 
and brilliant cap, and the prancing Arab 
steed which he has just purchased. On the 
several roads leading through the densely 
peopled neighbouring villages, are to be seen 
numerous native carriages, some with a pair 
of bullocks, trotting along, with bells hang- 
img from their necks, others with curtains 
drawn closely round to conceal the inmates, 
some with a single horse, driving rapidly, 
with three or four Hindoo clerks, returning 
to their homes from office, sitting on cushions 
back to back, conversing, perhaps, about the 
different documents they have been tran- 
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scribing, and bearing on their foreheads thé 
distinguishing mark of their sect. On the 
right, one of the finest bays or harbours in 
the world comes into view, from which the 
Ghauts appear in soft and majestic grandeur 
at a distance, while nearer lie the islands of 
Calaba, Bombay, and Salsette, studded with 
many villages, and beautiful bungalows 
peeping from between the numerous lofty 
cocoa nut trees, and different species of the 
elegant palm, forming altogether one of the 
most magnificent and lovely oriental scenes 
the eye can rest upon. The sight of so many 
English ships gently pressing the bosom of 
the deep, brings to recollection the immense 
oceans that they have had to traverse, and 
the humble manner in which that nation 
sought for a share in the traffic of the East; 
while the fort, with its bold front, marks the 
character it has now assumed. 

A stranger passing from Bombay to an 
of the principal stations where the Englis! 
reside, will be amused at the Eastern mode 
of travelling, and at the appearance of the 
different persons he may meet on the road. 
Before the traveller has advanced far, he may 
espy a line of camels carrying tents, or loaded 
with merchandise, whilst on the back of the 
foremost the driver is perched at a consider- 
able height, seated on the baggage. The 
long, bending necks, awkward legs, and pe- 
cular gait of the camels, will attract his 
attention, and their curious mode of kneeling 
down to allow the baggage to be removed or 
buckled on, will call forth his admiration. 
His eye may next rest on the diminutive 
ponies of the country, as they pass and repass, 
variously loaded, accompanied with native 
drivers, almost as devoid of clothes as the 
animal re duct. His ear will now be 
saluted with the continual tinkling of bells, 
depending from the necks of bullocks, plod- 
ding their weary way under bags of grain 
and other country produce. Conspicuous 
amongst the drove, are seen some painted 
horns, elongated by ornamented sticks at- 
tached to them; these mark the favourite 
bullocks. A band of those native Sepoys, 
who assisted us in conquering their country, 
may be overtaken on the road, who appear 
joyous at having obtained leave of absence 
for six months, to go, it may be, as far as the 
distant presidency of Bengal, that they may 
again behold the friends they had left in 
their youth. Some of them, perhaps, are 
returning to solace their aged parents with 
their company, and contribute to their com- 
fort, by throwing into their laps the savings 
from their monthly pay. Others of them, it 
may be, with less noble purposes, are seeking 
the quiet of home, and a temporary freedom 
from the drudgery of drill, or the fatigues of 
war. Most of them, he will observe, ate 
mounted on the ponies peculiar to the coun- 
try, each of them uniting the valour of the 




















hero with the qualifications of the cook. 
Here a sword or other martial implement, 

laims the warrior, whilst dangling on the 
other side, brass cups and plates, with clat- 
tering noise, betray the cook. Carefully 
strapped, may be discerned the iron plate 
upon which, in the heat of the day, they cook 
their cakes under the shade of some shelter- 
ing tree. Nor will the European observer 
fail to remark how proudly every one displays 
his red jacket, conscious that it confers on 
him a character and influence which will 
easily enable him to take advantage of the 
humble villagers as he travels along. Con- 
veyances of different kinds may occasionally 
be met with. Carts with pairs of bullocks 
containing supplies for the troops. Maho- 
medan servants proceeding on ponies in ad- 
vance of their master, to prepare the way, and 
have everything ready for him at the next 
halting ground. Natives may be observed 
hastening along, each with a pole over his 
shoulder, at either end of which dangles a 
chair, table, or other piece of European fur. 
niture. They wonder at our luxurious habits, 
which seem to them exceedingly superfluous, 
as mother earth supplies them, gratis, with 
table, chair, and bed. Cantering along, the 
Sahib himself comes up, dressed in white, 
and mounted on a handsome Arab horse. 
Palanquins, containing his lady and her 
family, next reach the halting ground, which 
are put down, perhaps, at the door of the 
tent, when the weary bearers gladly mutter 
thanks to some protecting power, and run to 
drink water at the refreshing well or tank, 
lifting it up to their mouths in the hollow of 
their hands, Inspiring dread, admiration, 
and wonder, the pompous elephant bearing 
on his back the magnificent houdah, may, 
nonce, be met, marking the wealth and 

ury of its possessor.—On the Means of 
Ameliorating India. 


AN INN IN THE ABRUZZI. 
By a recent Tourist. 


Our lodging for the night is in the very 
worst style, a specimen of those hedge taverns 
in which I have housed a hundred times in 
foot journeys in Italy. It is a house of one 
tory, and excepting two little sleeping apart- 
ments, its whole space is taken up by one 
large lofty room, serving all imaginable pur- 
_ A flight of steps outside leads up 

the lane to the door, which stands 
always open, for the egress of the smoke, and 
the ingress of a group which just now occu- 


pies the space beside it,—two half-naked 
children stealing bran out of a wooden 
trough, and two pigs, the rightful owners, 
grunting indignation at them. The floor is 
of clay, which, if the roof be no better than is 
‘ual, may become mud ; the movable furni- 
ture consists of two begrimed wooden tables, 
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a few stools, and some chairs which once 
were straw-bottomed; but besides these 
movable seats, a stone bench, having the 
wall of the projecting chimney for its back, 
is built on each side of the hearth: on this 
settle we shall sit now, and lie down to sleep 
in an hour or two. In a few minutes we see 
the swine banished, and the children impri- 
soned; the door is shut for the first time 
since morning; the one window, which of 
course has no glass, is closed by a shutter ; 
the lamp is lighted, and hung in the chim- 
ney; fresh wood is thrown on the hearth, 
aad its acrid fumes blow a little supereroya- 
tory blackness on the rafters, and make our 
unaccustomed eyes drop tears as fast as the 
Arabian tree its medicinal gums. Our host 
and a friend have been out bird-shooting, 
and sit before the fire cleaning their guns, 
fine, muscular, well-featured men, just such 
figures and dress as you see in Eastlake’s 
pictures; for I have not remarked (although 
there may be) any district except this valley, 
in which the ordinary dress unites all parts 
of the socalled brigand costume. The felt 
hat, worn in-doors as well as abroad, is peaked, 
and a bunch of wild flowers stuck in its band ; 
the short jacket was once embroidered, the 
vest is of some showy colour, as purple or 
scarlet, and a coloured handkerchief is wound 
scarf-wise round the waist; the deeds with- 
out a name descend no lower than the knees ; 
round the feet and calves, over the stockings, 
or instead of them, are wrapped rollers of 
coarse linen, a remnant of the Roman dress ; 
and on the foot is worn no shve, but a ge- 
nuine classical sandal, a wouden or thick 
leathern sole, braced with cords round the 
ankle and instep. The sandal seems to be 
peculiar to the Rovetesi, and their neigh- 
bours, as near as Avezzano, give them a 
nickname (Ciucciari), which apparently has 
allusion to it. The plain-looked, red-haired 
hostess finds employment enough in cooking 
the supper and scolding her offspring ; and 
two female visiters of hers sit on the stone- 
bench opposite to us. The younger, a girl 
about fourteen, can neither work, nor talk, 
for staring at the odd-looking foreigners ; the 
other, a woman of eighteen, is busily and 
modestly occupied with her distaff. Both are 
fine women, but the elder is a goddess,—a 
Juno in disguise of a mountain maiden, —a 
genuine Juno, for Guisford himself cannot 
prove from Homer that the goddess, except 
on one great occasion, ever washed her face. 
These mountaineers, indeed, of both sexes, 
struck me everywhere as unusually handsome, 
taller, if I mistake not, than the Neapolitans 
of the low country, certainly fairer both in 
complexion, and in eyes and hair; and this 
gitl’s head, with its fine shape, its straight, 
noble features, its full, warm, chestnut eyes, 
and its dark brown hair, rich as the tresses 
of the weeping birch, is the perfection of 
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animal beauty. Her head is covered with a 
white handkerchief, folded square, in a fa- 
shion common elsewhere; and her round, 
tall form is certainly disfigured by the spe- 
cies of defensive armour called. I think, 
stays, or corset, which this Marsian nymph 
wears above the rest of her dress, and has 
ornamented beyond all the rest, patching it 
with gaudy reds and greens, and fastening 
it in front with yellow cords, elaborately 
erossed.— Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF FERGUS, IN UPPER 
CANADA. 

Av intelligent Scotsman, Mr. Fergusson of 
Woodhill, after a preliminary visit to Canada, 
has established himself for a time in that 
province. The leading object of Mr. Fergus- 
son is to form a settlement, where, in a desi- 
rable location, he may establish the junior 
branches of his family in contiguity with 
each other, and in the midst of a respectable 
circle of countrymen and friends. We have 
lately had a communication from Mr. Fer- 
gusscn of a tenor most gratifying and satis- 
factory. 

To make a selection among the townships 
of Upper Canada is. no easy task. Four 

ints would seem to have been kept steadily 
In view, and in the following gradation: 
Ist. Exemption from local disease, such as 
fever, ague, &c.; 2nd, A cupious supply of 
pure and wholesome water, with a sufficiency 
of mill power; 3rd, A rich and productive 
soil; and, 4th, what may be considered com- 
mercial advantages, such as vicinity to water 
carriage, &c. These, with some exceptions 
as regards the last, Mr. Fergusson has found 
to his entire satisfaction in the township of 
Nichol, district of Gore, lat. 4314° N., long. 
8014° W. The salubrity of the climate is 
undoubted, fever and ague being unknown. 
The Ouse or Grand River, with fine mill- 
falls of fifteen feet, fronts and partially inter- 
sects the block of 8,000 acres, running for 
miles between romantic eliffs of limestone ; 
and the Irvine, a copious stream, nearly di- 
vides it, while springs and creeks are to be 
found on almost every lot. The soil is adry, 
friable mould with a rich clay substratum 
upon a limestone bed, useful and valuable for 
every agricultural purpose. The timber, 
which is very large, consists of all the varie- 
ties of maple, elm, birch, cherry, butter-nut, 
cedar, &c. There is found a sufficiency of 
pine for home use, though not so abundant 
as in some other townships, from the quality 
of the soil being too rich for pine. The only 
disadvantage to be urged against Nichol is, 
being remote: from the great lakes. The 
distance, however, from the centre of the 
township to Burlington Bay on Lake Onta- 
rio will not exceed forty or cohen miles at 
the highest computation, and, by this route, 
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the expense and delay upon the Welland 
Canal will be entirely avoided. A ready 
market for surplus produce will be found for 
many a year within the township itself ; and 
Mr. Fergusson, te our knowledge, has made 
such arrangements to promote the breeding 
and feeding of live-stock among his settlers, 
as must render any such distances, or a pre- 
sent indifferent state of roads, of compara- 
tively minor importance. 

A village has been commenced in a de- 
lightful situation upon the Grand River at 
the Little Falls, where a carriage bridge has 
been thrown across from rock to rock ; a saw. 
mill and dam are nearly ready; and a grist- 
mill (not without a run of stones for the brose 
of auld Scotland) is fixed to be in operation 
ere long. A commodious two-story tavem is 
now open and well kept, and, to show the 
use to which it has already been appropriated, 
the pages of the Dundas Weekly Post, a 
genuine settler’s newspaper, gives this’ inte- 
resting account: ‘* St. Andrew's Day in the 
Back Woods.—This national festival was 
eelebrated upon Monday, December }, in the 
village of Fergus, township of Nichol, with 
true Caledonian spirit, heightened by that 
zest which must ever attend the ‘ zathering’ 
of countrymen so far from their native home. 
That day had been selected by Mr. Fergus- 
son to lay the foundation of a church and 
school-house, and a numerous assembl 
mustered for the purpose. The object was 
happily accomplished, and, after a suitable 
address from Mr. Fergusson, in which he 
named it St. Andrew’s Church, the settlers, 
with some friends from the adjoining town- 
ships, making a party of twenty-six, ad- 
journed to the newly-erected tavern, where 
Mr. Fergusson entertained them at dinner. 
Under many disadvantages, Mr. Black pro- 
dnced the dishes of the day in high perfec 
tion. A better haggis never showed his 
‘ sonsy face,’ and a glass of genuine Glenii- 
vet kept all right. A two gallon punch bowl 
manufactured in the village by Mr. Perry, 
from curled maple, was vigorously plied, and 
a merrier party, we will venture to say, were 
no where on that evening assembled. A St. 
Andrew’s Society was constituted in due 
form, and we doubt not will flourish, as it 
seemed a dream to those who here witnessed 
a party, surrounded with the comforts, if not 
the luxuries also, of civilized life, where, a 
few short months ago, the foot of man, except 
a hunter, had never trod.” | While adverting 
to the erection of the church and school- 
house for the use of the settlers, we may 
mention that we know the firm resolution of 
Mr. Fergusson to admit of no settlers of 
doubtful or indifferent character, fur any 
temptation of price. 

The settlement of Fergus has every pros- 

of success. In one short season, 


under all the disadvantages of a commence 
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ment, above 3,000 acres have been sold to 
emigrants of the very first class, combining 
industry, capital, and skill, and who will un- 
doubtedly prove a nucleus around which 
many others will cluster. When our excel- 
Jent and worthy friend, Mr. James Webster, 
(would that we could spend an evening with 
him in the Back Woods, for he is a capital 
hand at a crack,) whom Mr. Fergusson has 
now associated with him in the purchase, 
and Mr. Buist, a worthy and intelligent 
farmer from Strathmore, entered upon the 
land in January, 1834, not a vestige of civi- 
lized life was to be found.. Already above 
seventy souls are denizens, with many casual 
visiters, and all the initiatory processes of 
chopping, logging, house-building, &c., are 
going briskly forward. Neither have amuse- 
ments been overlooked. Arrangements have 
been made to form a library for the winter 
evenings, and a village band gives fair pro- 
mise of harmless recreation to old and young. 
Curling stones are in preparation to ply upon 
a noble reach of the river; while deer, bears, 
wolves, and the feathered tribes abound in 
the forest. It is altogether an interesting 
scene, and has our warmest wishes for succesy. 
Independence is doubtless before them, let 
industry and sobriety be their guides. To 
those amongst us who are looking to the 
western world we would say, visit Fergus, 
and ponder well upon the advantages of a 
healthy district, and a respectable, social 
circle, ere you finally decide upon a home.— 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


The Gatherer. 


Moscow.— The diameter of this city, from 
the new cathedral of the Saviour on Moi- 
neaux-hill, to the barrier of Préobajensky, 
(says a recent writer,) is nine miles, and its 
circumference about twenty-five. The same 
rapidity of building prevails here as at St. 
Petersburgh ; for, frequently, the foundations 
of a spacious mansion are laid in the be- 

inning of May, and roofed in by the autumn; 

e climate requiring this celerity. Most of 
the buildings are of brick: before the fire 
they amounted to 9,158, of which were con- 
sumed 5,341. Since that time there have been 
built 8,027, being an increase of 2,686. The 
nuinber of parochial churches is 268, and 
many of them have from three to five turrets, 
which, added to twenty-one convents, fifty-six 
hospitals, and a number of buildings avper- 
taining to the crown, furnish some idea of 
the effect which this city produces; when, 
under the serene sky, with a rising or setting 
sun, the eye dwells upon its galaxy of 
steeples, domes, and crosses, glittering in 
all the brilliancy of gold and silver. Moscow 
contains 1,054 gardens, besides 189 orange- 
ties, and 305 ponds, or pieces of water. There 
ate 8,396 shops, 476 hotels, 26 taverns, 314 
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restaurateurs, 131 kabecs,* 115 bake-houses, 
189 kitchen-gardens, 52 public baths, 5,162 
lamps, 4,088 private wells, and 275 public 
wells; there are 159 high streets, and 608 
cross streets. The population, according to 
De Laveau, amounts to 246,545 souls. 
W.G.C. 
Epigramme sur un petit-maitre. 
Decider le choix d'un habit 
Est le seul talent qui le flatte ; 
Jamais il ne place de l'esprit, 
Que dans le neeud de sa cravatte. 
Bornant au plaisir de se voir, 
Ses veux et son bonheur supréme, 
I) fait :éfléchir sou miroir, 
Ne pouvaut réfléchir lui-méme. 
Epigram on a coxcomb. 
To determiue the cut ofa coat 
He is known to excel—after that 
He never indulges a thought, 
Save how he shall tie his cravat. 
There's nothing beyond to expect 
From such a fair form-loving elf, 
Who causes his glass to reflect, 
Though void of reflection himself. 
S.J 


Epitaphe, 
L’enfant qui git sous cette pierre, 
Mourut & lage de deux ans ; 
Quand Dieu viendra juger la terre, 
Combien voudroient n'avoir pas vécu plus long- 
temps. 
Epitaph. 
The child that sleeps within this silent tomb, 
Departed at the eud of two short years: 
Many will wish when the great Judge shall come, 
They'd liv’d no longer in this vale of tears. 
T.S. A. 
Impromptu, on seeing a lock of Cowper's 
wig :-— 
An Olney barber shows a lock 
From Cowper's wig—not all the trade 
Can show the same—besides, the block 
On which that very wig was made.—T. S. A. 
Impromptu, on Beaumaris, North Wales: 
Beaumaris, a place on the banks of the sea— 
Though strange it may seem, it sounds sweetly to 


me; 
And though to some others it seems rather harsh, 
*Tis truly and fairly a beautiful marsh. T.S. A. 
To prevent smoky chimneys.—The method 
we are about to recommend is not of recent 
discovery ; it was resorted to in the houses 
built for the English army in America, also 
at Edinburgh, and always successfully. It 
is merely to construct the chimney as near to 
the hearth as possible, then to enlarge it 
about four or five feet, and to bring it again 
to its first dimensions. It is easily seen that 
this construction can be made in old as well 
as new chimneys. The cleanliness of the 
rooms of which chimneys have been thus 
altered, is a convincing proof of the use of 
this experiment.—( From the Good Messen- 
ger.) T.S. A. 
On the wall of the Bell Inn, Finedon, 
Northamptonshire, is this inscription :— 
Queen Edith, Lady once of Finedon, 


042 
Where, at the Bell, good fare is dined on.—T.S.A, 
"8 Taps, the oe 
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During the war, (1796,) a sailor went to 
Mr. MacLaren, a watchmaker, and present- 
ing a small French watch to him, demanded 
to know how much the repair of it would 
come to. Mr. MacLaren, after examining it, 
said, “ 1t will be more expense repairing than 
its original cost.’’—*‘I don’t mind that,” said 
the tar: “I will even give you double the 

iginal cost ; for I have a veneration for the 
watch.”—What might you have given for 
it ?” said the watchmaker.—“ Why,” replied 
the tar, “I gave a fellow a blow on the head 
for it; and if you repair it, I will give you 
two.” J.A. 


“ No!”—a word more insignificant both 
as to sight and sound, there is not in all the 
Chinese vocabulary, and yet what a word is 
it in the mouth of power!— Friendship’s 
Offering. 

A Distinction.—A gentleman discharged 
his coachman for overturning him in his 
carriage, on his road home from a dinner- 

y. The man, the next morning, craved 
pardon, by acknowledging his fault. “1 had 
certainly drunk too much, sir,’ said he; 
« but I was not very drunk, and gentlemen, 
you know, sometimes get drunk.”—“ Why,” 
replied the master, (the Hon. B. C., renowned 
for the smartness of his answers,) “I don’t 
say you were very drunk for a gentleman, but 
you were d—d drunk for a coachman ; so 
get about your businesss.”—Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. 

L-a-w.—It is singular, but it is matter of 
fact, that there are persons who have a pas- 
sion for being at law, and contrive to be 
never out of it. Of this description was a 
Mr. Bolt, a wharfinger on the Thames. In 
the cause-paper of the sittings after every 
term, Bolt’s name regularly appeared, either 
as a plaintiff or a defendant. In a cause at 
Guildhall, Mingay was couasel against him, 
and spoke of him in very harsh terms for his 
dishonest and litigious spirit. Erskine was 
counsel for him: “Gentlemen,” says he to 
the Jury, “the plaintiff's counsel has taken 
very unwarrantable liberties with my client’s 
oe name. He has represented him as 
itigious and dishonest: it is most unjust. 
He is so remarkably of an opposite charac- 
ter, that he goes by the name of Bolt- 
yer This was all invention.— Fraser’s 

lagazine. 

Bread the Staff of Life—Stopping at a 
place for breakfast in Savoy, (says Rae Wil- 
son, in his Travels in Italy and France,) a 
curious specimen of the fashion of the coun- 
try presented itself. We were startled by 
seeing a tall fellow enter the room with a 
bundle of rods on his shoulder, which he 
flung down upon the table. We stared at 
him for an explanation of this seemingly un- 
courteous conduct, not exactly knowing whe- 
ther it was himself or we who were to make 
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use of them; nor was it without some, 
trouble that we made out that what we had 
mistaken for sticks was bread, rolled out very 
thin and long before it is baked. ‘The length 
of such piece is about four feet. We were 
amused at discovering that bread is thus 
literally made the “ staff of life :” so, taking 
up our staves in one hand, and our cups in 
the other, we commenced our repast in me 
mood, and, as we thought, in most singular 
fashion. ji 

Extraordinary Character. — Sir J. E. 
Browne, Bart., who lateiy died at his resi. 
dence in Dublin, was a man of most singular 
and eccentric habits. He lived to the 
of eighty-eight, and for the last thirty years 
drank nothing but water, the virtues and me- 
dical qualities of which he extolled in many 
a long peroration. He seldom went to bed 
before eight, nine, or ten in the morning, 
and rose about the same hours in the even- 
ing, thus turning night into day. His health 
was excellent until a few days previous to his 
decease, when he gradually sunk, suffering 
neither pain nor ache. He had been called 
to the English bar, and was acknowledged to 
be aman of great attainments and extensive 
knowledge. His writings are very volumi- 
nous. It may be worthy of remark, that the 
coldest night never obliged him to use a fire, 
but as a substitute he wrapped his legs and 
feet in flannel—Paris Advertiser. ‘ 

A waiter of the name of Samuel Spring, 
having an occasion to write to his late ma- 
jesty, George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
commenced his letter as follows :—“Sam, the 
waiter at the Cocoa Tree, presents his com- 
pliments to the Prince of Wales,” &c. His 
Royal Highness next day saw Sam, and after 
noticing the receiving of his note, and the’ 
freedom of the style, said, “ Sam, this may 
be very well between you and me, but it will 
not do with the Norfolks and Arundels.” 

M. Wuirsreap. 

A necessitous poet having been refused a 
trifling sum, by a person named “ John 
Clark,” prophesied that he would be reduced 
to a similar necessity, and delivered to him 
the following : 

’Tis said that anagrams speak truth ; 
And though thou’st been unkind to me 


I’ve tortured my poor brain, forsooth, 
A pleasant one to find for thee. 
But, oh! John Clark! it augurs ill 
I apprehend—indeed, I know, 
That twist your name which way you will 
Your fate is clear—you'll lack rhino. 
Epitaph, from the French, on a man who 
was hanged in chains, written by his cousin: 
My uncle’s son lies here below, 
Who rests in peace—when the wind don’t blow. 
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